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“SEVEN UP.” 


In a pleasant farm-house, one wintry eve, after 
supper and a hard day’s work at threshing, Samuel 
Grey rose from his chair with a sad, weary look, 
and stood before the drawer of an old bureau. 

“Samuel, what is thee doing ?” asked his mother, 
following him. ‘Thee is not going out to-night, 
when so tired.” 

“Yes, mother!” he replied, taking up, with a 
sigh, a small calico bag, which seemed well filled. 

“Why, that is the mortgage money, Samuel; 
what does thee want with that? It is not due till 
next spring.” 

“I know it, mother; but I must have this money 
this night,” he answered, in a determined tone. 

“For what, my son? Thee has always told me 
everything. We earned the money together.” 

“[ know it, mother. All these years we have 
toiled to pay off that mortgage left on the farm at 
my father’s death, and now it has come to nothing. 
Sit down in your chair, mother, and I will tell you 
the truth, as I trust I have ever done. I do not 
fear your blame, as I have always loved your praise. 
This one egregious error has taught me great les- 
sons already. They say women can bear trouble 
better than men.” 

Samuel’s mother trembled very much, but she 
sat quietly down. Her face was pleasant to look 
at,—healthy and fresh, with a clean Quaker cap 
crimped about it. She could not believe that her 
son had done anything so very wrong ; but all was 
a mystery. 

“Last evening you know how late I stayed away, 
and I presume you thought I was with Ellen at the 
farm; but I was not; more is the pity. I went on 
anerrand to the tavern, to get some oil for our 
lame horse’s leg. The bar-room was a blaze of 
light, and all the boys there, and I stepped in to 
warm. There were two finely-dressed gentlemen 
from Boston sitting around a table, calling for the 
best of port wine, and treating the company. They 
called me to join so cordially that I consented, and 
felt rested with the good fire and exhilarating glass. 
Soon one of the strangers brought out a pack of 
cards, and played with Joe Lampson and Jim 
White. Isat and smoked in the corner, and did 
not take much notice of the game. They played 
for cigars and wine, and then for money, and the 
game was ‘Seven Up.’ Now, when I was a boy I 
used to have an excellent run of luck at cards, and 
beat everybody; and I suppose I was elated with 
my reputation; for when Joe Lampson said, “I 
have won two hundred dollars,” I was astonished, 
especially when the strangers paid it over as quick 
and easy as they would brush off a fly. I thought, 
‘If dull Joe has won so quickly such a sum, why 
may not Z, who am so lucky at cards ?” 

“They urged me to take a hand, and the sight 
of the new bills on the ‘Merchants’ Exchange 
Bank’ so won upon my better understanding, that 


Idrew right up to the table. I thought only of | 


Winning; I never thought of losing. We played 
and won, and played and lost and lost and lost. 
O mother, I lost all this money quick as a flash; 
and they taunted me that I could not pay; but I 
must pay it, or have my honor lost before the whole 
village. I know how wreng it was, but if hard 
work will make it up to you, you shall never want.” 
Here Sam broke down, and cried like a child. 


two; then the great bell says qne. That means 
| two-quarters after one, or half-past one. By-and- 
| by the little bell strikes one, two, three, and the 
! big bell strikes one ; that means three-quarters after 
| one, or, quarter before two. But pigeons do not 
;mind that at all. In a little while the small bell 
| says one, two, three, four. Then I saw crowds of 
| pigeons coming in all directions, over the houses, 
| through the streets and lanes, and by the time the 
big bell had struck one, two, a great number had 
collected, and they kept coming for about a minute. 
| After they had picked up their dinner they flew 
| away, and paid no more attention to the big bell or 
| the little bell, although they kept on striking the 
| hours and the quarters just as before. No more 
| pigeons came until two o’clock the next day. Can 
any of the chidren tell how the pigeons know when 
| the clock strikes two? And are the little readers 
(of this true story as punctual to their duties as 
| these pigeons ?—Child at Home. 
———_+9)—————. 
For the Companion. 
PRESENTS ON NEW YEAR’S DAY. 

A stir and flutter, then a silence, followed by two 
vociferous “Wish you a Happy New Year, auntie,” 
and two bright faces peeped out from behind the 
half-open door. 

Miss Ray returned the congratulation, then 
asked, “Why do you make more of this particular 
day than of any other ?” 

“Why, auntie, it is the first day of the year 1863, 
and—” here Edward looked blank, fumbled in his 
| pockets, then whirled upon his sister. 

“Out with your reasons, Sue, I’ve used mine up.” 





HARRY HAYWARD. 





he found the companions of a previous night. He | cuffs all the time, as though they were used to the 
went firmly up to the table and deposited his business, in spite of the desperate struggles of the | ‘Ite—its—the first day of—O, nonsense, tell us, 
money. “I have come,” he said, in a bold voice, | two men. | iene Ties? 

“to pay you what you won from me l:st night,”| “Now, my birds, we will see what you have, wr pave asked five or six young people the same 
The man merely waved his hand, on which shone a caged !” said these minions of the law, and forth- | question. 1863 years since what ?” 
jewel, toward him, in a negligent manner, and went | with began to pick their pockets, having laid them | “Q! I know that, since Christ was born,” Ed- 
on with his game. | 


| 
at length on the floor. 7” ward broke out. 
“Q, a mere trifle,” he said ; “time enough by-and-| “Counterfeit bills in plenty, some golden eagles, | “Was he born on the 1st of January ?” 
by.” 


° 1 | 
sil r Get pen an ] paper, landlord, and state the N Cc I 
Sam turned toward the fire, with a gr oan. 


Evil amount. Now, young men,” the sheriff said, cmt, Duntin bons teen” 
thoughts took possession of his mind. ‘Can some addressing Samuel Grey and his friends, who stood | “Here is a calendar. Now what does the word 
men make money thus easily by the toss of a card, | in silent amazement beholding the scene, “WS! schendier ene hem?” 
or the turn of a die? and yet, after all my honest | might consider you under arrest for gambling, but 
labor, must I be turned from my humble home, | presume you were just green enough to be en- 
and my happy prospects broken up for life by two | trapped by these Boston Youths. Didn’t under- 
desperate gamblers?” Fierce passions seemed at | stand the ways of our wicked city. However, I 
war within him, as the sweet visions of former | will just advise you to beware of bad company for 
hopes passed away. He did not notice that there the future ; it does not lead to pleasant results.” 
were mutterings of wrath at the table, as one after) “How much have you been robbed of this night ” 
another was fleeced in his turn. Cries of “unfair,”| “There is my money,” said Samuel, as each one 
“unfair play,” were met by contemptuous sneers | stated the amount, and pointed to the roll upon 
from the successful men who pocketed the gains, _| the table. ; 

Samuel’s little roll of bills still laid upon the| “Well, take it, and go instantly,” said the men. 
table, and he could not bear to leave it there. It| Samuel obeyed; and when once more in the si- 
seemed sacred money. “How little my father | lent fields, and within sight of his mother’s cottage, 

thought when he left me the farm, with only this | he fell on his knees and wept aloud, giving thanks 
| mortgage as ay encumbrance, that I should prove | to God, as he had never done before. He was 
so recreant to my solemn engagement to take care | NOt yet twenty-one; life was before him; hope 
of my dear mother! O! God, forgive me, and | again dawned: let us trust that the sad lesson was 
spare me, that I may do better in the future.” | not in vain. : 

And at that moment a softer emotion sprung up in The old mother could not knit the long, blue 
his heart. He felt a loathing for sin of all kinds, woolen sock that evening. She paced the low 
and a determination to shun even the smallest de- | T0om with prayers and tears. Never in her lonely 
viation from duty, if its retribution was so dreadful. | widowhood had sorrow come so heavily upon her 

This was a more desirable state of mind; and a| heart; and when the door opened, and Ellen stole 
humble spirit breathed its blessing over him, as he | gently in to inquire what was the matter, missing 


“T find,” answered Susie, “the word calends, in my 
dictionary ; it meant among the Romans the first 
day of the month, and calendar is a register of the 
year in which the months, weeks and days are set 
down in order, with the feasts observed by the 
church; an almanac.” 

“Very well, and almanac is derived from an Ar- 
abic word, Al manach; to count. What does our 
word January come from ?” 

“From the Latin,” answered Edward. 

“When was it introduced among the months ?” 

A silence. 

“Ah! you feel as much surprised at your own 
ignorance as I did when I first began to ask myself 
the reason for all these common things. The “Little 
Philosopher” in the Companion first directed my 
curiosity into such laudable channels. 672 years 
before Christ, Numa Pompilius, the second Roman 
king, added January and February to the ten 
months then reckoned in the Roman calendar. 
The name of January is derived from their god 
Janus.” 

“Janus was represented with two faces, I remem- 
ber, and his temple was ouly opened in a time of 





“Thee is welcome to take the money, Sam,” said 
his mother, quietly. “I wish thee would promise 
never to touch a card again.” 
solemnly—” “No, Sam! no oaths. Remember, 
thee will be tempted this very night to try and win 


“Dear mother, [| 


rose up and buttoned his thin coat over his breast, her lover, Aunt Rachel threw her arms about her 
| again to face the cutting wind of the wintry night. | neck, and gave way to grief. So Samuel found 
About this time a handsome sleigh had driven up | them when he returned, most unexpectedly, to 
to the door of the tavern. The horses were flecked Change their tears to joy. So much for “playing 
with foam, and the frost hung about their trap-| cards,” young friends.— The Mother’s Assistant. 


peace,” remarked Edward. 

“Yes, and the first day of the year was dedicated 
to Janus, because, being two-faced, he is the emblem 
of retrospect and foresight united. The day was 


back this very money.” 


———_+or 
“No, I have seen too many winks pass between 


| Two strong men had leaped from it, and hastily en- 
those two men. They are gamblers, who have | tered the house. The host came obsequiously to 
come down to impose upon us ‘green-horns’ in the | the door. 


| pings, showing how swiftly they had travelled. | 
FEEDING THE PIGEONS. 
| 
| 


They drew him aside. Some years ago a man left some money to the 
country. When I think how many hard days’) “We have tracked two notorious blacklegs from | city, directing in his will that at two o’clock every 
work I have performed, and how many chickens | Boston here, and, thinking they might be making day, in one of the public squares, all the pigeons 
and eggs you have raised to sell, all for one good a little mischief, have come down. Indicate, I say, should be fed. Now, perhaps you may think that 
object, and that my folly has ruined all, I am ready | the room where they now are, or we shall arrest pigeons do not know how to count, and cannvt tell 
to despair.” | you as an accomplice! Quickly !” as the gleam of the difference between two o’clock and four o’clock, 

“I shall not live long to want money, Sam; I a revolver shone in the cold moonlight. “In there, | or between a quarter before two and a quarter after 
only thought of thee and Ellen, who is so soon to ,in there!” stammered the landlord, trembling with | two. Well, I do not suppose they can tell the time 
become thy wife.” Samuel groaned, and left the ‘alarm. The detectives came very softly, but not so| by looking at the large clock, or that they can 
house with a heavy heart. He knew by the twink-| gently that the gamblers did not listen intently.| count; but this I know, that they can tell when 
ling light across the fields that Elien sat watching | One said, “Throw the cards in the fire! raise the| their dinner is ready as well as any of the children 
for his visit, but he sped on toward the village, un- window! hark!” Just then the door was thrown| who read this paper. A large bell, and it is a very 
til, stamping the snow from his shoes, he entered | violently open. ‘Ah, my hearties, well met! Wejlarge one, strikes the hours, and a smaller bell 
Once more the tavern. Again, in a private parlor, | have had quite a drive for you;” adjusting hand- 


observed by riotous feasting and the giving of 
presents. But a Roman workman would not spend 
the kalends, or first day, entirely in sports. He 
worked a little at his trade for the sake of luck. 
In the time of Romulus and Tatius the usual pres- 
ents were figs and dates, covered with gold leaf, 
and sent by clients to patrons, with a piece of 
money, which was spent to purchase the statues of 
gods.” 

“Why, auntie!” exclaimed Susie, “have we bor- 
rowed our New Year from the heathen? I thought 
Anno Domini meant the year of our Lord.” 

“Did you suppose the Christian era was adopted 
as a mode of reckoning exactly 1863 years ago?” 

“I confess to a vague idea of that kind;” said 





Edward. 
“Recall the true condition of Christianity in the 


strikes the quarters. Thus, the little bell says one, ' first ages of its existence.” 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








saw a large number of the pupils watching this 
overgrown youth, as though something interesting 
was expected from him. They were disappointed. 
He attended to the task assigned him, and behaved 
| with the utmost decorum. 

When the school was dismissed at noon a num- | 
ber of persons were at the blacksmith’s shop. As | 
soon as one of the larger boys came near, 


“I know that Christians had no political power, 
that they were persecuted, and that the heathen 
and the Jew scorned the idea of attaching any im- | 
portance to the birth of Jesus of Nazareth.” 

“Now let us look at the most important dates 
briefly. Nations in early times had littie inter- 











lodging his antagonist; but it was presumable that | will perform acts of kindness, but in a business 
he could see the batteries in process of construc- | kind of way, or because it is their duty, little 
tion, without exposing himself, for the earth taken | dreaming that they are crushing the maternal spirit 
from the pit was piled up on the side toward Joel. | by such cold, heartless acts. ? 

From a thicket at the foot of the hill, however,; Acts of kindness, done in the spirit manifeste; 
a shot could be got lengthwise of the trench, and’ in the incident above mentioned, have an untold in. 
behind the trifling breastwork. To gain the thick-| fluence. The pathway down to the grave would 





course with one another, and would not adopt the 
same date. Each nation would reckon from some | 
remarkable date in their own history. Such an| 
event would form a starting point, or epoch, as the | 
Greeks called it, from a Greek word, meaning fo | 
stop. he series of years reckoned from an epoch | 
are called an era. Now there have been as many | 
epochs and eras as there have been nations, but | 
they are of little interest to us. I will name the 
most important—the era of the Olympiad.” 

“QO! the Greeks reckoned by Olympiads,” said Ed- 
ward. ‘They had important public games at Olym- 
pia, a city in Elis, once in five years.” 

“True, but the Greeks have ceased reckoning by 
Olympiads since 440 years after the birth of Christ. 
The Greeks and the nations of the Levant now 
use the era of Seleucis, or Seleucide, called in our 
history the Alexandrine era. This dates from the 
conquest of the immense empire of Syria by Selu- 
cus Nicator, twelve years after the death of Alex- | 
ander the Great. The Jews reckoned by this era, 
instead of any in their own history, until the 15th 
century of the Christian era; they then substituted 
the supposed era of the creation of the world. 
The Roman era was another important era. You 
will see the date in history A. U. C., i. e. from the 
building of the city.” 

“Rome, the mistress of the world,” said Edward. 

“Yes, heathen Rome was the city of the world 
from 753 years before Christ until the 6th century 
after, when the computation of time by that era 
ceased. I will continue the subject in my next con- 
versation, Susie, and inform you whether you are 
keeping the festival of Janus or not.” 

Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 





+9» --— 
HARRY HAYWARD. 


Here is Harry Hayward, who afterwards became 
a leading man in a large banking establishment, 
taking his first lessons in arithmetic in the cellar of 
an ale house. MHarry’s master had some little 
knowledge of fractions, though an illiterate man in 
other respects, and when Harry would pester him 
with hard questions that he himself had pored 
over the night before without solving them, the 
old gentleman would get down on his knees, and 
with a piece of chalk figure, out the points that had 
proved too much for the brain of his youthful ap- 
prentice. This may be called the pursuit of knowl- 
edge under difficulties. Harry had no commercial 
college provided for his instruction. He had to 
work his way “onward and upward” under the most 
discouraging circumstances. It was not at all times 
that his master was obliging enough to answer his | 
questions. ‘The old man was frequently intoxicat- 
ed, and when that was the case, was exceedingly 
cross, and would answer the queries of poor Harry 
by a box on the ear. Still our young friend was 
not to be deterred by such discouragements as 
these ; he persevered in his studies till he was out 
of his apprenticeship, when through the influence | 
of a friend he obtained a situation as a clerk in a} 
banking house, and finally through his meritorious | 
application and fidelity, became one of the leading | 
partners in the firm. 








| 


THE FAMILY. | 


| 











THE YOUNG SCHOOLMASTER. 


In a retired district among the mountains of New | 
York, a young lad, just turned of fourteen, was en- 
gaged to keep the school for three months. He | 
was an excellent scholar; no doubt was entertained 
respecting his ability to teach; the question was, 
Could he govern the school? ‘This question was | 
put to him by the trustee who engaged his services. | 
His answer was, 

“T can try.” 

One bright morning in the early part of Decem- 
ber he was at his post. The school-house was a| 
comfortable, framed building, though most of the 
dwelling-houses in the district were log-houses. 
The pupils began to come in. ‘They were of all 
ages, from six to nineteen. They took their places 
silently, and occupied themselves in gazing upon 
the features of the new “master.” 

It was with no little difficulty that he could com- | 
mand self-possession enough to announce the fact | 
that school was begun. It was not necessary to | 
call the pupils to order. 

He then took his pocket Bible, and standing up, 
he read a chapter, and said, “Let us pray.” The 
pupils all kept their seats (as the exercise was a 
new one to them), while, with a faltering voice, he 
asked God's blessing to rest upon their efforts to 
acquire and communicate hesdindien, 

He next proceeded to arrange the children in 
classes. ‘When this was done there was one pres- 
ent to whom he had not spoken. He was a large 
youth, nineteen years of age. He found to his as- 
tonishment, that he could scarcely read in the New 
Testament. He properly belonged to one of the 
lowest classes; but the teacher told him he would 
teach him by himself. 

As the work of the scnool wen  —n, the teacher 








characterless white lashes, and impressed the closer 


one said, | 
“Has Hugh put the master out ?” 

“No,” was the reply, “he has been all the morn- | 
ing as still as a mouse.” 

‘“What does that mean ?” 

“I don’t know. There he comes; you can ask 

+4 ” 

“Well, Hugh, how do you and the new master 
draw together ?” 

“First rate.” 

“You have not put him out yet?” 

“No; and nobody is going to put him out, with- 
out putting me out firet.” 

So saying, he passed on, leaving his auditors as- 
tonished at his words. 

Hugh had been a thorn in the side of every 
teacher for a number of years. He seemed to go 
to school merely to make disorder and annoy the 
teacher. He had heard that a boy was to keep the 
school, and he had gone to the house with the pur- 
pose of putting him out of doors. Why did he 
not execute the plan? 

He was disarmed by the young teacher’s prayer. 
His old mother, he said, used to pray in the same 
way, and though he was as wicked as Satan, he 
would stand by the person that prayed like his 
mother, who died long ago. 

Hugh was the assistant of the young teacher in 
governing the school—taking it upon himself to 
chastise, without the teacher’s knowledge, such as 
did not give heed to his orders. He also made 
good proficiency in his studies.—Sunday School 
Times. 


+o, 


BOTH RHYME AND REASON. 


The following quaint lines convey a capital moral, 
teaching us that there is no sphere or circumstance in 
life in which we cannot render each other mutual assist- 
ance: 





A man, very lame, was a little to blame 
‘To stray far away from his humble abode ; 

Hot, thirsty, bemired, and heartily tired, 
He laid himself down in the road. 

While thus he reclined, a man that was blind 
Came by, and entreated his aid; 

“Deprived of my sight, unassisted wer oy 
I shall not reach my home, I’m afraid.” 

“Intelligence give of the place where you live,” 
Said the cripple—“perhaps I may know it; 

In my road it may be, and ¢f you'll carry me 
It will give me much pleasure to show it. 

“Great strength you have got, which, alas! I have not; 
In my legs so fatigued every nerve is; 

For the use of your back, for the eyes that you lack 
My pair shall be much at your service.” 


Said the poor blind man, “What a wonderful plan! 
Pray get on my shoulders, good brother ; 

I see all mankind, if they are but inclined, 
May constantly help one another.” 


——-—_+o+—____ 
VERMONT STRATEGY. 


Private Joel Swipes, of a hard working, rough- 
sinewed regiment of Vermont volunteers, was a 
good shot and a smart soldier. He found great 
satisfaction in picket duty, and rarely came in 
after a day’s exercise in that branch of military | 
service without having a report for his superior of- | 
ficer of some new work discovered, some circum- 
stance perceived that might be of use in gaining 
an advantage over the enemy. 

Joel was a long, lank, yellow haired fellow, not 
very soldierly in speech or bearing. He was fright- 
fully sunburned, and his face, coarse featured and 
demure, suggested good humor and power of en- 
durance, more than courage or discipline. But | 
there was a twinkle about his small grey eyes 
which enlivened them, despite their scanty and 











sort of observer with a wholesome respect for his 
courage and intelligence. His nasal voice and 
drawl, his round shoulders and flat build could not | 
shake this respect if one kept those clear, cool, far- | 
seeing eyes in sight, and Joel’s comrades prophe- | 
sied that he had only to behave himself, and keep | 
on in his own way, to gain a pair of epaulettes some 
fine day. 

He openly declared that manual labor on the 
earthworks was distasteful to him; and his officers, 
knowing his value on picket duty, evinced enough | 
consideration for him to keep him at that service. | 

The position that he liked best was the slope of | 
a hill, opposite a similar slope occupied by a senti- | 
nel of the Confederates. This last was a high bit | 
of ground, whence one might see a great deal that 
was going on about the Federal batteries. Joel be- | 
lieved that the sentinel there stationed learned | 
more than was well for our side. He accordingly | 
harassed and annoyed every one that showed his | 
head on the hill-side. They learned their lesson, | 
and acted upon it. 

Joel, sauntering down his path one fine after- 
noon, heard a sharp report, and felt the wind of a 











| 
| 
| 
| 


| rifle ball that came wonderfully near his head. 


Turning quickly, he saw the smoke floating up | 
from a tittle pile of fresh earth on the hill opposite. | 
The enemy had dug a pit, wherein the sentinel sat 
at ease, and exposed his head and arms only when | 
he fired. Private Swipes hastened with praise- 
worthy prudence to get out of sight among the ce- 
dars, and watched for some time before fixing the | 
location of his foeman again. Finally discovering | 
the fresh earth once more, and imagining he saw a 
hat above it, he took a shot in the direction. Up 
pegged a tall sentinel, bareheaded, and returned 
the fire instantly. He had been trying the old 
trick of putting his hat on a ramrod. 

“That'll never do,” soliloquized Joel. “That 
feller has got tew good a berth over yonder. I'll 
jest have ter rouse him out.” 

The other sentinel’s death-warrant was in some 
sort signed from that moment. The crafty Ver- 

| monter’s brain was at work on the problem of dis- 


et, then, without being too visible on the barren | 
slope, was Joel’s task. 

The next day private Swipes took with him a 
long piece of stout twine and a revolver when he 
went out on picket duty. It was not yet daylight, | 
but the gray and indistinct light of dawn had be- | 
gun to pale in the east. | 

The sentinel, as soon as the guard passed along, | 
hastened to drive a smooth stake in the ground, 
and to rest his musket over a fork in a cedar tree | 
in front of the stake, the muzzle of the weapon | 
pointing in the direction of the pit on the other | 
slope. | 

He then cocked the piece, fastened one end of | 
his cord to the trigger, and began stealthily crawl- | 
ing down the hill on his hands and knees, paying | 
out the line as he went. | 

It was a hazardous experiment, for the thicket, | 
when he gained it, was very sparse, and so near to | 
the point that the Confederate sentry, had he sus- | 
pected Joel’s presence there, could have hardly | 
failed to hit him. 

Lying down, however, the Vermonter then| 
awaited sunrise; and as the shadows faded away in | 
the midst of morning, he saw the light gleam upon | 
a bayonet peering from the trench on the hill-side. | 

“Now for to make him show his pictur !” —_ 
Joel to himself. 

He pulled the string carefully at first till it was 
drawn tight, and then a slight extra tug fired the 
musket from the cedars above. He had not calcu- 
lated wrongly. As soon as the rifleman in the pit 
heard this national salutation from the enemy op- 
posite as he supposed, he raised himself up to re- 
turn the fire, and brought his head and shoulders 
plainly into sight. 

The next instant he went heels over head into 
the trench again, with a bullet from the unerring 
Colt straight through the side of his head. 

“There!” said private Swipes, “didn’t he know 
a feller might shoot off a gun without having hold 
of it ?” 

The Confederate pickets decided thereafter that 
this position was too exposed to be profitably oc- 
cupied. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


a 


KINDNESS TO PARENTS. 

We knew once a young man, of fine personal 
gifts and fond of society, who devoted the larger 
part of his leisure moments to the comfort of an 
aged and infirm father. His fondness for his 
father, and solicitude for his happiness, and the pa- 
tient tenderness with which he overlooked the 
father’s petulance and reproaches were beautiful to 


see. We have always honored him for such filial 
piety. The Witness tells a story of similar kind- 
ness : 


Not long since, as I took my seat in the cars for 
a day’s ride, 1 observed, seated opposite me, an 
elderly lady and a middle aged gentleman, who, | 
inferred from some casual remark, had been trav- 
elling a day or two. It was a very early hour in 
the morning, and the lady apparently was sleeping. 

We rode in silence for some time, when the lady 
awoke, and I heard the gentleman address her as 
mother. His dignified, unobtrusive manner, and 
the tender, deferential tone of his voice, at once 
drew my attention to them, and having no com- 
pany, my eyes and my thoughts were my own. 

All the tender care which a mother could bestow 
on an infant child was given by that son to his 
mother. The slightest movement on her part to 
adjust her furs, or cloak, or overshoes, or any change 
of position, called forth his ready assistance, and 
the inquiries, “Are you comfortable, mother? Do 
you feel tired? Lay your head on my shoulder, 
and rest yourself.” 

At noon the cars stopped for the passengers to 
obtain refreshments. It was snowing too fast for 
the mother to go out of the cars, and the son 
brought her a cup of coffee. 

“Is it just right, mother?” he inquired, as she 
tasted it. 

“A little more cream would make it better; it 
is, however, very good as it is,” was her reply. 


be cheered, made even joyful, and old age would 
be exempt from much of the gloom that is often 
experienced. 

he reflex influence is also great. A young man 
who is habitually tender of his mother, and deter. 
ential to her, will make a good citizen, a true 
friend, and will be faithful in all the walks of life, 


a. | as 
THOUGHTLESS CRUELTY. 


“Who is that fine, healthy-looking girl that ] 
have seen pass every day since I have been here?” 
said Mr. Connel to his brother, whom he was visit. 
ing. “She always has a basket on her arm. 
she belong to any body I used to know ?” 

“Yes; you knew John Robbins ?” 

“Yes; we used to sit together in the old school. 
house, which you have not had the grace to repair.” 

“Tt is used as a sheep-pen now. You saw the 
new stone school-house on the hill?” 

“Yes, but I like the old one better. Is that gir] 
Robbins’s daughter ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What kind of a man is he?” 

“He is a drunkard.” 

“Ah! and the poor girl has, I suspect, a bottle 
in her basket.” 

“Yes; Robbins sends her to the store for rum 
every day as sure as the day comes.” 

“How does the poor girl like the employment?” 

“Not at all. Her mother is dead, and she js 
obliged to do as her father says.” 

“It seems to me some one ought to interfere, and 
prevent such an abuse of parental authority.” 

“It is a hard case, but I don’t know what can be 
done. The law gives the parent control over the 
child.” 

“The law ought to protect the child. Does she 
go to school ?” 

“Not at present. She has been going till lately. 
She is a good scholar, and a well-behaved girl.” 

“Father,” said Julia Connel, “I know the reason 
why Edith Robbins don’t go to school. It is be- 
tause the girls laughed at her for going to the store 
for rum. She cried, and said she couldn’t help it, 
and some of the girls were sorry for her, and some 
said they would help it, if it were their case.” 

“It was very cruel to laugn at her—very cruel 
indeed. I hope my daughter was not one of the 
laughers.” 

“I did not say anything. I felt sorry for her.” 

It is true Julia did not say anything to give pain 
to Edith. It is true that she felt sorry for her; 
but she did not make any effort to put a stop to the 
cruel treatment she was receiving. She went si- 
lently with those who from thoughtlessness, rather 
than cruelty, were pursuing a cruel course of treat- 
ment towards the unfortunate and unhappy girl. 
Julia’s secret feelings in regard to the matter were 
tight. She wished Edith well. But that was not 
enough. She should have acted in her behalf. A 
single sentence of remonstrance, a single appeal to 
the better feelings of her schoolmates, would have 
silenced the taunt and the laugh, and Edith could 
have remained at school. She would thus have 
been for a time out of the reach of her cruel parent, 
and she would have been in the way of preparing 
herself for the future struggles of life. 

There is a great deal of pain caused by thought- 
lessness. Some say that it is “in them,” and they 
“cannot help it,” as if being under bondage toa 
wrong habit was a palliation for continuing under 
it. Others excuse themselves by saying they did 
not think of the possible consequences of what they 
were doing. If one should set a house on fire, and 
then plead that he did not think what he was doing 
when he gathered the kindling and set fire to it, 
the plea would not be accepted. We have no right 
to be thoughtless with respect to the happiness of 
others. We are to love our neighbor as ourselves. 
Such a love would be an effective guard against 
thoughtless cruelty.— Sunday School Times. 


Does 


ee eee’ 
NOW Y’LL JOIN CHRIST’S ARMY. 


My heart thrilled with joy and gratitude the 
other evening, as I listened to the touching narra- 
tive of a brave soldier boy, by one who had soothed 
his midnight restlessness by intelligent sympathy, 
and thus won the story of his iife. 











“Let me get you some more.” 


“I went from couch to couch,” said the narrator, 
“to find some sunk in heavy slumber, some mur- 


“No, my son, it will make you too much trouble ; | muring in delirious unrest, and some wakeful with 


it is very good as it is.” 


| pain and anxiety. 


One young face attracted me; 


He went out and soon returned with the cream, | it was that of a lad only seventeen, who had lost a 
and poured a little into the coffee, and then a little | leg in battle, and in consequence had suffered am- 


more, till it was “just right.” He then sat down 


putation, so perilous in its location that but one in 


by her side, and I heard him say, in the same low | seventy-five had ever survived, and he was that 


tone of voice that had at first attracted my atten- | 
tion, “I am glad, mother, that I can do any thing | 


to make you comfortable, it is such a pleasure to 
me.” 
“I thank you, my son,” she replied, in the same 
spirit and tone of voice as that of her son. 
Beautiful, thought I, as I quietly watched them, 


and saw manifested their mutual love and confi- | 


dence. My mind went back to the time when this 
son, now in manhood’s strength, was a little*help- 


less infant, and I pictured that mother watching | 


over him, caring for him with a solicitude such as 
mothers only can feel. And through all the years 


of childhood and youth, up to manhood, the watch- | 


ful eye was ever over him, the guiding hand ever 
ready to lead, and a mother’s love ever ready to 
restrain him from doing wrong. Now it is his 
turn, when life’s meridian with her is past, and the 
infirmities of age are creeping on, to repay her in 
some degree for all the labor bestowed on him, 


and faithfully and affectionately did he seem fulfill- 
ing his duty. 

How many grown up sons there are who seem 
to feel it beneath:them to show any tenderness for 
their mothers! It is feminine, they say. They 


one. 

“T asked him if he wanted anything. 

| QO, no,’ was the reply. 

| I then asked him what he thought about while 
| so full of pain that he could not sleep. 

| Q, sir,’ said he, ‘I have a letter from home to- 
, day. from my mother.’ 

“Then I knew I could talk to him, so I drew 4 
| chair up to the bedside, and seating myself, asked, 
!*Where does your mother live ?” 

**«In Boston, sir.’ 
“‘Ah,’ said I, ‘we are friends then; I am 4@ 
Massachusetts boy myself.’ 
| ‘What! are you from Massachusetts 2” was the 
earnest inquiry, as a gleam of joy illuminated his 
pale face. 

“ ‘Yes,’ I said, and then told some incidents of 
| my young life to which he listened with the deepest 
attention. I gained my object, I had won his con- 
fidence, and soon he told me the story of his life; 
of his enlisting and going to the war ; of the terri- 
ble fight, his wound, and the amputation. ‘But I 
kept up,’ he added, with energy, ‘and when we were 
all put in an ambulance, all jostled together, hot 
and crowded, I kept the other fellows up too.’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


31 








«And how did you do it?’ I inquired. ‘How 


jid you forget your great sufferings ?” 


««Q sir, 1 thought how much more Jesus suf- 


ered for me ; and now I have but one leg, I cannot 
fght for my 
gght for Him. 
sound them, 
Sabbath school. 

more with young 


country, but I’ll join Jesus’ army, and 
I know lots of boys, and I'll get 
and bring them to church, and to the 
We boys can do a great deal 
fellows than grown people can 


” 


? that the radiance of that noble spirit might be | 
reflected into millions of souls, and win them to; 
list in Jesus’ army. Children of the Sabbath | question. 


hool, will you stand at ease while this brave 


ripple is gathering souls for Christ? How many 


‘ends and companions might you win to the 
iessed influence of the sanctuary! Come, labor 
nthe Lord’s side, and your reward shall be great, 


or it shall be fully known and enjoyed in heaven. | anybody to make Him, was there, little Willie?” 


Sunday School Times. 





THE SOLDIER’S DREAM OF HOME, 


You have put the children to bed, Alice— 
Maud, and Willie, and Rose ; 

They have lisped their sweet “Our Father,” 
And sunk to their night’s repose. 

Did they think of me, dear Alice? 
Did they think of me, and say 

“God bless him, and God bless him, 
Dear father, far away ?” 


0, my very heart grows sick, Alice, 
1 long so to behold 

Rose, with her pure white forehead, 
And Maud with her curls of gold; 

And Willie, so gay and sprightly, 
So merry and full of glee— 

0, my heart yearns to enfold ye, 
My “smiling group of three.” 


I can bear the noisy day, Alice— 
The camp life, gay and wild, 
Shuts from my yearning bosom 
The thoughts of wife and child. 
But when the night is round me, 
And under its strong beams 
I gather my clock about me, 
I dream such long, sad dreams! 


I think of a pale, young wife, Alice, 
Who looked up in my face 

When the drum beat in the evening 
And called me to my place. 

I think of the sweet birdlings 
Left in the dear home-nest, 

And my soul is sick with longings 
That will not be at rest. 


0, when will the war be over, Alice! 
0, when shall I behold 

Rose, with her pure white forehead, 
And Maud with her curls of gold; 

And Will, so gay and sprightly, 
So merry and full of glee, 

And more than all the dear wife 
Who bore my babes to me. 


God guard and keep you all, Alice, 
God guard and keep me, too, 
For if only one were missing, 
What would the other do? 
0, when will the war be over, 
And when shall I behold 
Those whom I love so dearly, 
Safe in the dear home-fold ? 
—_+o9—_—_—— 


WHAT IS GOD? 


little Willie was undressing for the night and 
ting on his mother’s knee. 

“Peese mamma let Willie say ‘Now I lay me’ 
re;” and so the child repeated his simple prayer. 
“Willie must be a good child,” said his mother, 
br the great God sees him all the time.” 
‘Mamma,” said Willie, starting up, “is Dod 
ry, very dreat ?” 

‘Yes, Willie, God is very great!” 

‘Has He dot dreat eyes ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘oes He see Willie with His dreat eyes >” 

“Yes, my love.” 

“Has He dot dreat ears ?” 

‘Yes.” 


‘Does He hear Willie whisper with His dreat 
3 2? 


“Yes, He knows every little word.” 
The children playing behind their mother’s chair 
ered at the baby’s questionings, and Charley, 
‘whole years his senior, came forward to help 
truct his little brother. 
Charley, dear,” said the mother, “can you tell 
who God is and what He does ?” 
fiod is a great man up in heaven,” answered 
itley, “and we pray ‘Now I lay me’ and ‘Our 
ter’ to Him, way up where the stars be, Willie!” 
No, Charley,” ‘said Mary, another two years 
t, “God isn’t a man at all, is He mamma? He 
spirit.” 
}, what is a spirit, Mary?” asked the 
her, 


lary hesitated a little, and then said, “It is what 
his; you said so, mamma, when the other baby 
3 =~ spirit part of him, what thinks, had gone 
00.” 

Yes,” said Charley, taking up the word, “the 
tis the think, and God is our great think. 
mma, did you ever see a spirit ?” 

No, child; no one ever sees God with such eyes 
burs; if spirits were all around us our eyes could 
‘ee them. God is here and everywhere we go, 
we cannot see Him.” 
ow do we know God is here, mamma,” 
“l Mary, “if we never see Him ?” 

We know because the Bible tells us so ; and we 
¥ because we see what He does. Do you see 
the boughs of the elm in the yard rock and 
f about 2” 

Yes, ma’am.” 

What makes the tree move ?” 
the wind blows it.” 

an you see the wind 2” 
see it blow the tree.” 

°; do you see the wind, or only see the 
hes move 2” 
“ee the branches and the birds’ nest move, 
‘don’t see the wind.” 

put you know the wind must he there, or 
ee would be still 2” 

8, ma’am.” 


in- 


else 


“So God is here, and makes the sun shine, and 
the trees grow, and keeps us alive: but we don’t 
see Him.” 

“Mamma,” said Charley, “if God is here, is He 
down to Albert’s house, too?” 

“Yes, dear, God is everywhere at once.” 

“I shouldn’t think He could be in all the places. | 
| O he’s such a big God !” 
| “That is because He is God; because Heis a 
| spirit, that He can be in all places at the same 
| time.” 

“Who made God, mamma?” was Charley’s next 





| “He never was made at all: He always was with- 
| out being made.” 
| “I don’t see how that is,” said Mary. 

“TI do,” said Charley, who had an understanding 


| of his own for many a hard thing. “There wasn’t 


But Willie had just fallen asleep.—Springfield 
Republican. 
+++ -— 


FOR YOU. 


Here is a short prayer for every child, and it is 
exactly suited to the wants of every boy and girl 
on the whole earth. What is it? “Create in me 
a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit 
within me.” This is one petition of King David’s 
prayer which you will find contained in the fifty- 
first Psalm. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





STOLEN SHILLING. 


Ernest Maltravers was sitting in his father’s 
study one summer’s evening, preparing his lesson 
for the morrow. Presently he heard the sound of 
footsteps on the walk. He started up, and hasten- 
ing to the library door, which opened into the gar- 
den, was accosted by a man,— 

“Do you want any rabbits to-day, sir?” 

“Rabbits! let me look at them. O, what beau- 
ties !” 

“Will you buy a couple, sir?” 

“Yes, by all means—these two, I think ;” and 
Ernest pointed to the ones he liked best. So de- 
lighted was he with his rabbits that he was almost 
forgetting to inquire the price. 

“A shilling, sir, only a shilling.” 

Ernest felt in his pockets, but found them empty. 
“I must ask mamma to lend me one,” he said to 
himself, and bidding the man to wait a minute, he 
ran in doors. He had, however, only taken a few 
steps, when he paused, for he remembered that that 
very morning Mr. Maltravers enjoined him never 
to borrow money. Ernest was in despair. “My 
weekly allowance is due to-morrow, but that will 
be too late, and I shall lose these beautiful rab- 
bits,” he muttered ; “and it is only a paltry shilling 
I want.” He went back thoroughly disheartened. 
“I can’t buy the rabbits, much as I should like to,” 
he said, sorrowfully, and stooping again to caress 
his favorites. 

“They are such fine ones, and so cheap,” said 
the man, temptingly displaying them. It was too 
much. 

“Stay a moment, I have it,” said Ernest, quickly. 
In a minute he returned, holding the shilling in his 
hand. He gave it to the man; and then, with 
trembling eagerness, hastened to deposit his prize 
in a place of safety. Later in the evening, when 
the family were assembled in the drawing-room, a 
poor woman came begging. 

“You will find a shilling on the library mantel- 
piece ; give it to her,” said Mr. Maltravers, turning 
to the servant. But the maid came back without 
it; it was not to be found. 

“Run, Ernest, and look; you saw me put it 
there the day before yesterday.” 

Ernest obeyed, glad to escape from his father’s 
presence ; but he, too, returned with the assurance 
that it was not there. 

“Very strange,” remarked Mr. Maltravers, and 
then nothing more was said about it. 

The next morning Ernest arose early, that he 
might feed his rabbits. He went into the garden 
and got a quantity of lettuces, and was busy-be- 
stowing them on his pets, when he was startled to 
find a hand laid on his shoulder, and to hear his 
father’s voice. ‘Ernest !” 

“Yes, papa,” he replied, not without a vague 
consciousness of what was about to follow. 

“Where did these rabbits come from ?” 

“I—I bought them.” 

“And the money, whose was that?” was the 
next question, sternly asked. Ernest hesitated. 
|“Follow me.” Mr. Maltravers led the way to his 
|study. “Now, Ernest, tell me, did you take the 
| shilling from here?” There was a dead silence 
|until the question was repeated. Then Ernest, 
| amidst smothered sobs, answered in the affirmative. | 
| “Ernest, Ernest!” exclaimed his father, sadly, “if 
| any one had told me that I had a son who could 
|act thus, I would not have believed it possible. 
| Alas! that I have been thus deceived. I little 
| thought I should live to see a child of mine become 
| a thief.” 
| “No, no, father, not that, do not call me that,” 
| said Ernest, throwing himself at Mr. Maltravers’s 
| feet, whilst his slight frame shook with suppressed 

emotion. 
| “You can be nothing less, since you appropriated 
| money that was not your own.” 
| “But, papa, you don’t know; I have not told 








/you how I came to take it. I only intended bor- 
| rowing it; for I knew I should receive my weekly 


; allowance to-day, and so I thought to replace it 


| without any one knowing about it.” 
| “But, my boy, did you never reflect that in do- 
| ing so you were committing a double sin? First, } 
| by deceiving your parents; and secondly, by tak- 
‘ing what was not your own; besides, too, did you | 
/not remember that there was One watching over | 
you? Even if I had never discovered the deceit | 
‘of which you have been guilty, it would not have | 
escaped the notice of an all-seeing eye, who marks | 
| what is done amiss. But I believe you to be sin- | 
|cere in your repentance; so arise, my boy, and 
\ 


! 
| 
i 
' 
| 
| 
| 


seek your own room, that you may there pray earn- 
estly for pardon to your Father in heaven.” 

Ernest left the room, weeping bitterly. Years 
have not sufficed to obliterate the lesson taught 
that day; and often now a group of merry children 
cluster round him to listen to the oft-repeated 
story of the “Stolen Shilling.”—London Children’s 
Friend. 
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WILLIE’S MITE. 


Away up among the hills of Vermont, in one of 
the back pews of a country church, sat little Willie 
Hazel, listening to an account of the, sufferings of 
our poor soldiers in the hospitals and upon the 
battle-field; and as he listened the great tears 
trickled down his little sunburnt cheeks and rested 
upon his jacket. “O, what can I do for these poor 
men?” thought little Willie, sadly, for he was 
an orphan, bound out upon a farm, and had 
nothing of his own to give. Dear in the sight 
of God were the bright tears on that coarse 
grey jacket, for they were the heartfelt offering 
of mp eps and love. 

“I shall call again in a week,” said the speaker, 
“and all clothing, delicacies, reading, or money I 
shall be happy to take for the benefit of the 

oor soldiers.” Before Willie left the church, 

e put down his head and said, softly, “O Lord, 
show me what I may do.” 

The next day it was “corn-husking in the big 
barn, and farmer Waldron said, “Now, my boy, if 
you are smart, you shall have all the husks you pull 
off.” Willie always worked hard, for his Bible 
told him not to be an “eye-servant ;” but this 
day his hands were very nimble, for he had 
“thought of something.” After his day’s work was 
faithfully performed, he carried his husks some dis- 
tance, sold them to a woman who made mats, and 
received a shilling for the soldiers. “And my 
Child’s Papers,” thought Willie, “I'll give those, 
too.” So when the kind agent came around again, 
he took “Willie’s mite” and Willie’s blessing along 
with the rest, and Willie thanked God for the 
privilege of doing something. 

Little boys and little girls, can’t you do some- 
thing, too? 





~~ 
>> 





When is it that a person ought to keep his tem- 
per? When it is a bad one. 
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the relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidences of its virtues. 
The world knows them. 

AYER'S CATHARTIC PILLS—for Costiveness, Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Jaundice, Headache, Heart- 
burn, Piles, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Worms, and in short for all the 
purposes of a purgative medicine. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, OR FIVE BOXES FOR $1. 
PREPARED BY 
D.C. AYER & CO., Lowett, Mass. 


"Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at Retail 
by all Druggists. 5—2 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contem- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mea 
first eall. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books ot all 
the Publishing Societies. as during the past ten years. 

The plan [ have of le + »dopted, of giving a trade discount to 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending me 
thetr ewn Catalogue, and wmdicating the amount they wish to in- 


vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege of 


returning any books they choose to reject after an examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on this 
principle in all parts of New England. 


3i— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornutt. 





GC. & a. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEWING MA:coINE NEEDLES 
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DESCRIPTION. 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. S.A. ALLNNN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
| the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
| supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 

MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 

Is suited to both young and old, It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 

TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 

To its Original Youthful Color. 

IT Is NOT A DYE, 
but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparationof the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 

THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 

THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 

MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 








is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
tresh the Hair,rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No lady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impurt- 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, thrangh 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 


Rev. H. V. DrEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘‘That Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes." 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DILLiInGuaM, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. S. B. Morey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘The effect of 
Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair." 


EVERYBODY PRAISES, 


Rev. WM. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to growon bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is nota Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. [ 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. Amos BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes: “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
istactory results." These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 

Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., 111 , writes : 
“T have tried Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zyio- 
balsamum. They acted likeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.”’ 

REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, EsqQ., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for, Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing properties, removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, EsqQ.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “Itis the best dress- 
ing for ine hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Ha'r 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well cs- 
tablished to require them.” 


’ 
— 


Ga We think that if these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always insist on having these. 


We aspire to have the best, notthe lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a ycar; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 3744 


cents per bottle. ‘4 
MRS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND e 


ZYLOBALSAMU™. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW ¥ 
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YOUTIPS 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 19, 1863. 


A SKATING EMPRESS. 

The French Empress, whose fondness for every 
sort of out-door amusement amounts almost to 
passion, no sooner learned, this winter, that the 
water in the Bois was practicable for skaters, than 


rather short, full dress of black silk, without crino- 
line; full black velvet cloak, nearly as long as the 
dress, and confined at the waist with a cord and 
tassels; and a little round black velvet hat and 
plume—and away she went, attended only by her 
ladies, two or three gentlemen of her household, 
and her servants, without consulting any of her re- 
sponsible advisers, or obtaining even the permission 
of her medical attendants. 
well in the use of skates, though she does not yet 
venture to go quite alone; but performs her slides 
and pirouettes resting her hands on the arms of a 
couple of her gentlemen, who accompany her in 
every movement, and keep a careful look-out for 
the perpendicularity of their august charge. Her 
majesty greatly enjoyed her escapade, but managed, 
nevertheless, to take a severe cold. 

About seven o’clock in the evening, Dr. . 
who is equally a favorite with the emperor and em- 
press, and is more frequently consulted by them 
than either of the other physicians attached to the 
imperial household, was just dropping into his pet 





| 
| 
| 
she donned her pretty skating costume—boots ; “ 
| 


She is getting on pretty | 


| most pathetically to be released, and after using all | 


|the persuasion that his young mind could invent, | 
he proposed,— 
“Now, if you'll let me out, and send for my | 
daddy, he’ll pay you for them, and wollop me be- | 
|sides.” The grocer man could not withstand this | 
| appeal, and released the urchin. 





VARIETY. 


naniliiiniat 
CAUGHT A TARTAR. 


A Washington correspondent of the Buffalo Ez- | 
|press relates the following anecdote of a distin- 
| guished General of the Army, and one of the many 
fools who have received commissions during the 
| present war: 


| A few weeks since I was a passenger on a train 
of cars between Baltimore and Washington, upon 
| which occasion a scene occurred that attracted my 
| attention, and which exemplified the fact that ret- 
|ribution is sometimes more speedy than it is ex-| 
|pected. We had proceeded on our journey for 
‘half an hour, when loud talking and profanity at- 
| tracted the attention of the passengers to a part of 
{the car where sat composedly a man wrapped ina 
| liberal overcoat. 
| A large-sized, red-faced and very voluble person 
of less years, was standing in the aisle near him, 
using violent language and gesticulations, attended 
with the charge oft repeated that the old gentle- 


chair for a ten minutes’ doze by his fireside, after a| man had taken his seat during his temporary | 
hard day’s work and an excellent dinner, when his | absence therefrom, and demanding, with language | 
incipient drowsiness and his wife’s announcement | more pungent than polite, that it should be relin- 
of the absolute “necessity” of a new dress for the quished to him. 

court ball (the tickets for which the doctor had just; — In response tO this demand the gentleman, 
produced from his pocket), were cut short by the | jn a very quiet and dignified manner, assured the | 
appearance of the footman, who informed the son |applicant for the seat that he was mistaken—that | 
of Esculapius that “one of the empress’ carriages | he had occupied that seat from the start, and | 


was at the door to take him to the Tuilleries; her 
majesty was ill, and wished to see him.” 

Relinquishing the prospect of a nap, Dr. » 
of course, lost no time in obeying the summons, 
though much puzzled to imagine what could be the 
matter with the empress, whom he had seen that 
morning, and who was then perfectly well. Her 
majesty’s graceful horses are all very fleet of foot, 
and Dr. was whisked down the Champs 








could not and should not relinquish it. This excit- 
ed the anger of the contestant, and he became very 
abusive and boisterous. 
| At this juncture, two persons occupying the next 
| seat interposed, assuring the ferocious man that he 
; was mistaken, that they had entered the car at the 
‘last stopping place and found the seat they occu- 
| pied then vacant and took it, presuming that it was 
not taken. It was probably the one he had occu- 


ions either ran over him or around him, (never! 7 A COUGH, COLD, OR IRRITATED THROAT, if atjgy 
stopping) made altogether a most pleasing spec- |‘? Prostess, results in serious Pulmonary and Bri 
Po | tions, oftentimes incurable. 

Although ten blows hit a soldier where one hit | BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHESs 
the rabbit when he was surrounded, still the ut- reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant ry, 
most good humor prevailed, and the fallen ones ~ ee ASTHMA and CaTARRH they are beneticial, T 
took the laugh of their comrades without the slight- | £04 Meets resulting from the use of the Troches, and 4 


Mchial af, 


Deir ey 
a 2 - | tended use, has caused them to be counterteited. Be mn, 

est sign of anger or ill-feeling. | guard against worthless imitations. Owraix only the ge), 
= INU, 





FRUIT OF FAITH. 

A young man of this city having spent some 
days in unsuccessful attempts to procure a situa-| 
tion in Boston, was prompted one morning to at-| 
tend the prayer and conference meeting at the Old 
South. The subject of remark as he entered was 
the text, “We walk by faith, not by sight.” As 
the meeting was open to all, the young man ven- 
tured to speak. He remarked that he found that | ¢st insect to be fearfully and wonderfully made. 

A * | less source of amusement, 
most men walked by sight, rather than faith. Such | valuable information. 4 
° . | Any child can use it, and noone, old or young, 
was his own case. | lighted with it. Every household should have on: 

He then stated the efforts he had made to PTro- | tiful and instructive instrumenis. —_ 
cure employment, and his utter discouragement at | FR anon tap oa gu a child a Craig Microscope, will doy, 
his failure; but was glad he had yielded to the im-| Price $2. Sent vy mail, post-paid, for $2,25, or With six te 
pulse to attend the meeting, as it revived his faith | fe stoiootcnn lll lala 
and strengthened his purpose to walk by it. Atthe| ~ sii chs ilbaiee 
close of the meeting various gentlemen manifested | C. H. WHEELER & C0, 
interest in the young man, and’ after some inqui- | 379 WASHINGTON STREET, BOsTOoy, 
ries, one, a deacon, invited him to go down to his | Agents for New England. 
counting-room, where, though he had no pressing | 
need of his services, he would give him employment | 
as a reward for his faith. The deacon is a leading pulfs, or by any theory of climate; but by the Simplicity of 4 
member of one of the largest law, banking and col- | Preparation, the freedom trom everything like Opium, | 

° ° a alge ae j and Antimony, and then the freedom with which it can 
lection offices in that city. — New Bedf ord Mercury. to permanently cure, without producing the slightest debijj;, 


| old or young, and to be used every hour in the day or nigh 

—_+o>——_——_——__ | — pe of HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL COUGH hry 

| DY, and used with such treedom WILL cure, or age 

THE BABY WALKS! THE BABY WALKS! | quested:to,retund money. ns 

“He sd ai . [2 As a soothing Syrup it has no equal. 

Joy fills cal tes eek stands oe For-cteiis of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over eo; 

ect. genuine only. 7 

With quivering lip she lifts her little hands ; J 

And wonderingly doth gaze into her mother’s face ; 
Thus timidly she starts upon life’s fitful race. 


Brown's Bronchial Troches, which have proved their tia! 
by a test of many years. PUBLIC SPEAKERS and SINGERS ¢; ‘ 
use the Troches. Military Officers and Soldiers who Over-tay: 
| voice, and are exposed to sudden changes, should have 
Soid everywhere at 25 cents a box. 








FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Nothing is so suitable for a present, either to old or Young y 


CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


It reveals the unseen things of creation, and show 





S the sy 
It isan 
and at the same ume imparts then, 


fails to be i 
ONE OF these bey, 


l. 








Se#- TRUE THEORIES AND BRIEF ONES.—-Throg , 
sung Complaints are not cured by long testimonials, unme 





- L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, May 
For sale by all dealers everywhere. 
Dealers of good reference supplied on commission. 
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How many hopes, how many fears, 
How many smiles, how — tears 
Hang o’er her dangerous walk through coming years! | 
Almighty God; to thee the child is given ; 
Guide home her weary steps at last to heaven. 
Christian Inquirer. 
40> rem 


PARLOR MAGIC. 
z . | DR. RADWAY’S PILLS A SCIENTIFIC Py 
Tue TumBLING Ecc.—Put a cent’s worth of| GATIVE. 


CHILDREN’S TEETH. 

Dr. AMMI BROWN, with general Dental Practice, gives 
cial attention to preserving such badly deciyed or broken ji 
as are usually extracted, and to filling and regulating Chili, 
Teeth. Pure Sulphuric Ether used in extracting. 


9—ly 2434 WINTER STREET. 


































Elysees and into the vestibule of the Tuilleries in a pied, and they were ready to relinquish it, and im- 
few minutes. He was at once ushered into the | mediately rose and did so. 
empress’ boudoir, where he found his imperial pa- The ferocious man then seized the seat and threw 
tient wrapped up in a quantity of shawls, and look- | the back over that he might face the gentleman to 
ing extremely doleful, with a handkerchief tied | whom he paid his respects in the first instance, | 
over one side of her face. with the purpose, no doubt, of cultivating his; 
“I am really very sorry to disturb you, doctor, | acquaintance more intimately. In performing this | 
at so unseasonable an hour,” said the empress, as manveuvre, he threw his overcoat open, so as to 
the doctor advanced towards the couch on which | disclose the shoulder straps of a Captain. This at- | 
she was sitting, “but I seem to have taken a dread- | tracted the attention of the other party, when the | 
ful cold, and my face is swelling rapidly,” she con- | following colloquy, as near as I can recollect it, en- | 
tinued, as she removed the handkerchief, “and | syed:— i 
must be cured to-morrow, for I cannot possibly | Gentleman—“By what right do you wear that | 
put up with a swelled face.” | insignia ?” pointing at the same time to the reveal- | 
Dr. —— at once commenced his attack on the | ed shoulder straps. 
enemy, whose progress, strange to say, he succeeded | Ferocious Man—“By the authority of the United | 
in arresting. After passing a couple of hours in | States Government. Iam an officer of the army, | 
superintending the application of his prescriptions, | and have fought and shed my blood for my country, | 
he quitted the palace, leaving the empress much | while such rich old codgers as you are lazing about 
better, and the swelling of the face much dimin- | at your ease, and taking up other people’s seats in| 
ished. d |railroad cars, while patriots, sir, like me, do the | 
“Come back again, doctor, to-morrow morning, fighting.” | 
about eleven, to see whether your cure is com-| ‘Then came a change in the scene. The gentle-| 
plete,” said the empress, very graciously, as Dr. | man threw back his overcoat, revealing the stars of | 
left her presence. |a Major General of the U. S. Army, and saying to | 
“I should like to know how her majesty can | the Captain, in a firm but dignified tone, “I am | 
have managed to take this sudden cold ; [am sure | General Couch, sir, and I order you under arrest | 
she is keeping something back that would explain | for ungentlemanly and unofficer like conduct. 
the mystery,” mused the doctor, as he was whisked | You will proceed to Washington under my escort.” | 
back to his rooms. The ferocious man was tamed in a moment and | 
When he waited on the empress next morning, | attempted to offer an awkward apology, but he was | 
as ordered, he found her quite well. The swelling | cut short by the General, and seemed “to enjoy the | 








of the face had entirely subsided, to her majesty’s | comfort of his own meditations for the remainder of | 
great satisfaction and to his own. | the journey towards the Capitol. I heard a day or | 

“Well, doctor, you see I am doing honor to your | two after, that the ferocious man was a resident of | 
prescriptions,” said the empress, with a smile, as | Buffalo, and had returned home minus a commis- | 
the physician was ushered in. “I am quite well; | sion and the insignia which betrayed him. Evi-| 
but have you any idea how it was that I took cold | dently he caught a Tartar. 
yesterday ?” 

“No, L have not,” replied the doctor. 

“I caught it upon the ice, in the Bois,” continued 
her majesty, laughing, “and I wished, before let- The following extract of a letter in the Taunton | 
ting you know how I had caught cold, to see whether |, = 3 
you could cure me or not. If you had failed to ar- | Gazette, dated February 2d, shows anything but 
rest my cold (and especially the swelling of the despondency among our soldiers : 
face) I should have felt compelled to keep off the | 
ice in future; but as I find that you can cure a 
cold, I warn you that I shall skate every day while 


SOLDIERS CATCHING ‘RABBITS. 


| 
| —_——_——<+or—_—_————_ 
| 
| 


I was accidentally a witness of a most interest- | 
jing scene the other day, which occurred close to | 
’ : | the camp of the 141st New York regiment. It was 
“© las ales re ate 999 | . . . oe 
ee Bt — — ge gig _|arabbit hunt, in which a whole company partici- | 
hei ~ ; press, ‘ _ hi I ayaa’ Sinule, as the | pated, and conducted it on strictly military princi- ( 
py pt ak i ed the anu They et deployed a kh and ah 
» Skating 8 nedoane > haG) with a stick in his hand, moved in good order| 
iia 4 > ae . . — eee 4 . : A 
very = ee you know my favorite through a piece of land from which most of the | 
motto— e must make hay while the sun shines! wood had been taken, but heaps of branches and | 
So [ shall certainly go upon the ice, while it lasts, | imps seattered here and there, afforded excellent | 
a t , s{VsINeSS: | . ’ ¥ | ae . ihe 
- ie ag pe agen apt dy now know that, retreat for the game in question, 
Maggs” ome: ,. |. As they marched along, each one beat every 
So delighted was the empress with the doctor’s | push within reaching distance of his stick, until a 
successful treatment of her indisposition, that she | rabbit was started. This was announced by a yell, 
not only made it a point to go and skate on the | that instantly put every one on the alert, and the | 
tr's accompanying Her. "Unversed tn the nob eere,ttat followed wae exciting and Judierous in 
art of skating, Dr. ‘ would fain have evaded ——— 1 als in nt beh 
this honor; but the empress insisted so merrily and | was the rapid result. The Geaheue etsehned avers 
yet positively, upon his doing so, that the poor man | nerve to flank or surround the rabbit, who, bewil- 
was at last obliged to comply with the whim of his | gered by the tumult on every side, would double at 
exalted patient, but he had only made a few desper- ~ows point where a soldier opposed him. until his 
ate attempts at the execution of a straight line on | retreat was effectually cut off. and he was either 
the treacherous surface, of which he cherished so ‘caught alive or felled by a Sta uaa 
wholesome a dread, when down he went, measur-| Where the rabbit was an old one, he often es-| 
ing his length upon the ice, to the great amuse- caped by fleeing to the cover, yet undisturbed by | 
ment of ae who, a yes = the axe, and the chase would have to be abandoned. | 
6 AesUsaNce bua’ NO Was DONS the Worse FOF DIS T stood on a small hill for more than an hour, | 
tumble, — — with any farther at- | watching them, and the shouts of the men, the ef- 
F ry 3 Ds . . 
tempts at skating on his part. | forts of the quarry to escape, which was almost al- 
a | ways in sight, the agile movements of the soldiers, 
StronG INDUCEMENTS.—A small boy was caught | and the roars of laughter which followed when one 
stealing dried berries, and was locked up in a dark less cautious or more excited than the others tripped 
closet by the grocer. 








The boy commenced begging and fell his length in the bushes, while his compan- | 


To Suspend A RinG By A Burnt THREAD.— 
The thread having been previously soaked two or 
three times in common salt and water, tie it toa 
ring not larger than a wedding ring. When you 
apply the flame of a candle to it, though the thread 
burn to ashes, it will yet sustain the ring. 


Tue FratHer.— The juvenile company are 
seated round the table, and one blows a feather 
gently towards his next neighbor, who in turn 
blows it towards the next, and so on all round. 
The person who suffers the feather to fall incurs a 
forfeit. Much amusement is created by the efforts 
to keep the feather in the air. 





COULDN’T SEE IT. 


They have a telegraph office in the town of 
B In front of the office stands a telegraph 
pole; and when an important despatch is received, 
the operator copies it, heads it “By Telegraph,” 
and tacks it on the pole. 

Now it came to pass that a countryman who 
had heard of the telegraph, but never before seen 
it, happened along that way. Noticing the dis- 
patch on the pole, he stopped to read it. After its 
perusal, he was observed to glance from the wire 
to the telegram, standing thus for half an hour. 
After awhile he accosted a passer-by with— 

“See here, mister, I’d like to know how this ’ere 
thing got off that wire on to this pole? I’ve been 
watchin’ here a good spell for another to come 
along; but it don’t come. When d’ye expect an- 
other, mister? I'd like to see the thing slide down 
on to this ’ere pole !” 

As the dispatch was headed “By telegraph,” the 
man was sure it came off the wire down the pole. | 

act! 





+ 
SLEEP. 


The most violent passions and excitements of 
mind cannot preserve even powerful minds from 
sleep: thus Alexander the Great slept on the field 
of Arbela, and Napoleon upon that of Austerlitz. 
Even stripes and torture cannot keep off sleep, as 
criminals have been known to sleep on the rack. 
Noises which at first serve to drive away sleep soon 
become indispensable to its existence; thus aj 
stage-coach stopping to change horses wakes all | 
the passengers. The proprietor of an iron forge, | 
who slept close to the din of hammers, forges, and 
blast furnaces, would awake if there was any inter- | 
ruption to them during the night; and a sick | 
miller, who had his mill stopped on that account, | 
passed sleepless nights until the mill resumed its 
usual noise. Homer, in his “Iliad,” elegantly rep- | 
resents sleep as overcoming all men, and even the | 
gods, except Jupiter alone, as being subject to its! 
influence. 








a 
“HIGHFALUTEN.” 

“You see, grandmamma, we perforated an aper- 
ture in the apex, and a corresponding aperture in | 
the base; and by applying the egg to the lips and 
forcibly inhaling the breath, the shell was entirely 
discharged of its contents.” “Bless my soul!” 


cried the old lady, “‘what wonderful improvements | 


a : “ee " : | $1.25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made 
Now, in my younger days, we just | one month of the commencement of the subscription year: 


Bounp Votumgs, Pricz $1,25. 


they do make! 
made a hole in each end, and sucked.” ; 


quicksilver into a quill, and seal it at both ends | , ‘ : 

with wax; then boil an egg hard, and as soon as| eqicicnt planter sole eee ec dicmmal Properties of the xs 
you take it out of the water, put your quill through | 
a small hole in the narrow end ; put the egg on the | 
table, and it will tumble about as long as the heat 
remains. 


THe Guastty Party.—Take half a pint of spir- 
its, and having warmed it, put a handful of salt 
with it into a basin, then set it on fire, and it will 
have the effect of making every person within its 
influence look hideous. 


efficient plants, roots, herbs, gums and baisams in the veges 
Kingdom. In each of these litie Pills hes a miysterious pow 
for in each Pill is i the el of Health, Regex 
tion, Strength and Life. 

Persons who suffer with Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Enius| 
ment of the spleen, Jaundice, Kidney Complaints, Palpitaye 
the Heart, anv the evil effects induced by the excessiy 
Calomel, Mercury, Quinine, Corrosive Sublimate, Opium, Tie 
co, Local Stimulants, and Exposure to Paint, Lead, &c., willij 
in RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS a permanent cure. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Are the only vegetable substitute for Calomel, Mercury, Quy 
and their kindred drugs, that have evec been discovered 
the only Pills in use that will secure to the patient the bene 
effects, in the Liver and other Glands of the system, that iy 
cians hope to obtain from the use of these drugs. ; 

In cases of Bilious, Typhoid, Scarict and other Fevers. Ens 
elas, Small Pox, &c., where purgation is essential, but is 
ed with so much danger on account of the extreme debilit 
patient, these Pills can be given with pertect safety. Each 
will impart strength to the exhausted patient, and will postr 
work a cure. 


Rapway's Reaby RE ier is sold for 25 cents per bott’ 


Druggists. 
DR. RADWAY & CO., 
OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YOK 
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FALL STYLES 
HATS AND CAPS FOR BOYS 
JUST RECEIVED AT 
JACKSONS, 101 COURT STREET. 
A NEW LOT OF WINTER CAPS FOR BOYS 
JUST OPENKD. 


101 Court Street, Boston. 101 


35—tf 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 

COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Pxorit. 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR $7, 

WEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE Wort). 
Printing Office, No. 1......c.ccccecccesceeese Twelve Dollis 
Press, 5 by 6 inches.......$7,00 } Can of Ink..........s0088 © 
1 font of type --.3,00 | Iron Chase....... . 
Ink Roller.....eseeeeeeeeeee 25] Furmiture...........eceee 


Ink Box.......... eccccece oo 2 
DESO COMPING... co cccccccceccoccesccece 





Printing Office No. 2.. 


Press,8 by 12 inches......$12,00 
One font of type........... 3,00] Can ot Ink.... 
One font of fancy type... 2.00 | Chase....... 
Composing Stick.......... 1.50) Furniture... 
Ink Roller..... neieigedih’-éeiw 1,00 | 

Office complete.....cccccccccccccees 





++..Twenty-two Dollars. 


Marble Slab.......... 











No. 2 Press with No 1 office, without No. 1 Press...... 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style............ceceeeeee 


LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are TH ® 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presse 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will 
Press a source of pieasure and profit, by printing for yoursé 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained it 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and \) 
The Press isso simple a boy or girl of twelve can do 0? 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

Paice OF Presses ; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No.4 
PRICE OF PRINTING OFFICES, including Press: No. 1, $12: ™" 
$22; No. 3, $32; No. 4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
13 WATER STREET, BO8T 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER: 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No § 
anism, No Controversy: 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY — 

OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
No. 22 School Street. 


| PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 
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